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light,” he did not tell them, that, among other suggested that the Jaw by which our bodies, 
| benefits, it would confer upon them the honor so soon after death, become an insupportable 
\of sepulture in the tombs of their prophets, or nuisance, was ordained with the intention of 
ithe mausoleums of their kings, butthat it would turning us away from them with disgust, in- 


bring them to 


e “heavenly Jerusalem, the'stead of veneration, That law, powerful as it 


in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five{City of the livin’ God,—to the general assem- is, has not always been sufficient to overcome 
|bly and church of the first-born,”—* to the our natural repugnance to the lifeless relics of 


Dollars. 


‘ Communications must be addressed to the Publisher 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. 


: . 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 


There is perhaps no feeling or propensity of 


| spirits of just men made perfect.” 


{ 


Death nfay|the dead: a repugnance which ‘the patriarch 
isever the tenderest ties of nature, may cut off felt, and did not hesitate to express. 


“ Give 


ithe personal intercourse between those “whom) me,” said he to the childrenof Heth, * give me 


\love has knit, and sympathy made one;” but/a possession of a burying place with you, that [ 
{he cannot destroy the communion, which the|may bury my dead out of my sight.” 


|Chrisgian enjoys, even while in the body, with| 


So prone are we to idolize the remains of 


our nature more absorbing, or which makes|his departed brethren “ whose names are writ-/the dead, that, it seems, in some extraordinary 


greater efforts for its own gratification, than a 
veneration for the dead. 


The pyramids and| 
catacombs of Egypt,—the mausoleum built by| gence of that propensity, filled ancient Egypt|ceal their bodies had been employed. 


ten in heaven.’’ Heb. xii. 22, 23. 


leases, as those of Enoch, and 


Moses, and 


The wrong direction and ercéssive indul-| Elijah, miraculous means to remove and con- 


af 


Artemisia to the memory of her husband, and|with pyramids of immense size, and innumera-| Moses the text says, ** So Moses the servant of 
since called one of the seven wonders of the|ble catacombs, or sepulchral chambers cut out|the Lord, died there in the land of Moab, 


world ; another at Rome built by Augustus for! 


of the solid rock. 


It spent itself in splendid| according to the word of the Lord, and he 


himself and family,—the chapels, and tombs,} buildings or labored excavations, at incalculable | buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, 
and statues at Westminster A bbey, in honor of|cost, and of no practical value. The pyramids} over against Beth-peor; but no man knoweth 
the dead, sufficiently attest the strength of the | stretching along the valley of the Nile, are very of his sepulchre unto this day.” 


propensity, and the untiring energies which it! 


excites and supports. - . 


numerous; some of them of stupendous size.| 


39 


|The one called “the pyramid of Cheops,” is| 


The excessive folly into*which mankind 
have been drawn, by the force of this propen- 


All the passions and propensities of man, are four hundred and eighty feet high, seven hun-| sity, may be seen in the practice of the Roman 
the endowments of his Creator; and were de-|dred and forty-six feet square at the base, and | Catholic Church, «It has been used as aymeans 


signed for useful and important ends. 


} . ‘ 
When|covers more that twelve acres of ground. It)tp attach people jo a sect, which has ingeniously 


the work of Creation# was finished, it is said,| is computed by modern:travellers, that to build|jemployed every natural propensity, as instru- 
‘God saw everything that he “bad made, and/it. twenty thousand men must have labored’ ments to promote thele sPetarian views, and 


behold ewas very good, ihere is no evi 


constantly ior twenty years. 


v} The estimates of 
in any production of Infinite Goodnées. All| Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, make the|other bones of, the deceased, their teeth, 


and 
and 


the interests of their Clergy. The skalls, 


thé derangements of thie moral world, arise, not| numbers, and the time required forits erec-| hair, and even the parings of their nails, have 
from the legitimate exercise of the passiogs, |tion, much greater. ‘Che catacombs are cham-| been preserved as objects of veneration; and 


but from their ‘misdirection or excess. 
propensity which “prompts*us to cherish the 


‘them thirty feet in diameter. The time and 


That! bers for the dead, of various sizes, some of| honors, little short of adoration and worship, 


have been, and yet are paid to these disgusting 


memory’of our departed friends, is not only | labor expended in the excavation and embel-jrelics., At one period the traffic in them, and 


natural, but when rightly directed and kept 
within due limits, answers important purposes 
in the economy of Divine Wisdom. It is the 
wrong direction of it, and to its excessive in- 


lishment of these subterranean mausoleums,) 
cannot be computed. They are cut or hewn) 
out of a compact ledge of yellow limestone,| 
extending along the Nile, and forming the| 


the oppression of the poor through that means, 
was enormous. 

Such irrational and degrading customs had 
their beginning in small and apparently inno- 


dulgence, that the testimony of the Society ofjeastern boundary of the Lybian desert. Their|cent indulgences: but when the boundary of 
Friends was originally, and is now opposed. {number is incaleulable,,occupying a space in| Trath is once passed, the bridle-rein is thrown 
sy the records of the Society and by its dis-,and under this ledge, ten or fifteen miles in}on the neck of the gvild horse: and how far he 


ciplinary action, it appears that this propénsity| length, and at an elevation above the land near|may go, or when his course will be stayed, no 


has been considered as moving us in @ wrong 
direction, when its object was the dead and 
decaying body. <Mhe soul, the intellect, the 
mind, is essentially tus Man. The body isthe 
mere shell,—a moveable lodge,—his mutable, 
perishable part. It properly belongs to the 
earthy and, after a most offensive process, is 
resolved into its original elements. “Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” is the ir- 
reversible decree, which neither the long en- 
during pyramid, nor the wonderful art of the 


embalmer, can annul or revoke. Itis the ever 


‘living spiritual nature, the immortal, imperish- 


able part of our deceased friends, that may be 


lawfully @nshrined among the treasures of instead of being a scourge, would have been a| 


memory,—the dearest objects of our love and 
affection. This is that part over which “the 
second death hath no power.” For this part 
mainly, have all the manifestations of divine 
power and goodness, all the riches of grace, 


mercy, and beneficence, been extended to man.’ 


When the great Apostle of the Gentiles was 
engaged in unfolding to his Jewish brethren, 
the happiness and glory of the Gospel, by 


the river of more than one hundred feet.’ The 
place has been called the city of the dead. 
Such have been the results of a species of 
‘mania, induced by a misdirection of feelings 
planted in our nature by an all-wise Provi- 
dence, This lavish expenditure of tyrannical 
princes, in the gratification of idolatrous pro- 
pensities, if it had been applied to the living 
instead of the dead,—if it had been spent in 
improving the condition or alleviating the 
afflictions of suffering humanity) would have 
converte | Gne of the most oppressive govern- 
ments the world ever saw, into a Kingdom of 
comfort, peace and plenty. Their monarchs, 


‘by interest, or inclination, or passion, 


man can foresee. ‘The barrier erected by 
human wisdom in one generation, will be torn 
down by human wisdom in another; for 
human wisdom, at best, is but the expression of 
human opinion,—a weather-cock blown about 
just as 
circumstances direct the wind. All the gross 
departures from the primitive purity and sim- 
plicity of the gospel, have had ‘their origin in 
little things; and, we bave it from the highest 
authori\y, that “he that is faithful ig 
witich is least, is faithful also in much; and 
he that is unjust in the least, is unjust also in 


that 


much.’’ 


Friends in the very early periods of their 


blessing to the people; and might have in-| history, saw the mischievous tendency of that 


herited the promise made to those who had fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, visited the 
‘sick, and mitigated the sufferings of the pri- 
/soner, 

The Creator, for wise purposes, has made 
the-decaying remains of animal bodies highly 
offensive ; and to man none more so than those 
of his own species. Even the best preserved 


superstitious veneration for the bodies of the 
dead, which makes itself manifest in costly 
funerals, and expensive monuments. ‘They 
saw, what we may all see in the splendid 
cemeteries around us, that ifthe validity of 
monumental erections be once admitted, the 
propensity to erect them can have no bounds, 
but the failure of the means to gratify it. This 


which * life and immortality were brought to'mummy is a loathsome object. It has been! view of these erections was taken by the foun- 
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ders of this Society, and they bore a consistent 
and faithful testimony against them all. 
saw no way to prevent the intoxication, which} 
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They earth, covering the dead. 


— - $e _ 
\such to whose graves they appear, neglect doing 
it, after notice for that purpose : that so no cause of 
uneasiness may remain, or partiality be justly 


placed at or over any tumulus, or mound of 





The term monument has been differently un- 


follows indulgence in the cup of idolatry, but|derstood by different Friends ; but that differ- | Chargeable upon us.” 


‘total abstinence ;’’ and, true to their convic-/ence is not important when considered in con- 
A review of|nection with the foregoing article of Discipline ; 


tions, they boldly enjoined it. 
their history and disciplinary course, from the) 
earliest periods of the Society, will, we think, | 
confirm this statement. 

John Roberts, alias Haywood of Siddington,| 
England, had served under Cromwell in the’ 
civil wars,—and continued in the service till 
near its conclusion. Shortly after the restora- 
tion he was convinced of the Truth, as pro- 
fessed by Friends. His printed memoirs repre-| 
sent him as a well informed man, and valuable} 
member of society. One day the Bishop of 
Gloucester, within whose diocese John Roberts 
resided, called at his house, with his Chan-| 
cellc. and a number of his inferior Clergy, 
when the following dialogue ensued. , 

“Chancellor, John, my lord {the Bishop]| 
and these gentlemen, have been to see your) 
Burying-ground, and we think you keep it 
very decent. 





Such was the testimony of our enlightened 
predecessors. They were opposed to any 
: | monume | t 
inasmuch as that article contains other terms, | mental SPeRTEOR, OF other act of veneration, 

; . ‘towards the corruptible remains of departed re- 
which leave no doubt as to the meaning of the), |. te : ae 
\lations, or friends. ‘That direction of the pro- 


Yearly Meeting. S have thought the term) : 
egaertece g z |pensity, they emphatically pronounced ** wrong 


monument was only applicable to sumptuous or} ; ; 
. oe: P and of evil tendency,”—such veneration they 
costly erections over, or in memory of the dead.) : ae pe - 
eemed “vain and superstitious.’ Neverthe- 


But by reference to itsuse in the world at), “ ad : h 

large, as well as to its etymology, this is evi- ess, while thev maintained these views, they 

engi » wilttale / never held any testimony against perpetuating 
y : the memory of the wise and good,—never 


Wenster in his quarto dictidnary, gives the| ). ead 
following explanation of the word tontument.|°oiee* to « memorials” of the Itves and death 
On the contrary such me- 


[* Latin, monumentum, from moneo, to admon-|“ the righteous. d be Yearly Bi ' 
ish or remind.] Any thing by which the Martane Wate Gpgueved By ‘De Teuity Teveny. 


eeaient al :anseie. dete dedi; te neared a Query was early instituted, calling on 
ry P ; ~—e |Friends to preserve them, that they might be 


or perpetuated; a building, stone, or other} : mee 

thing, stand or erected to remind men of the ereEp for the benefit of Society. ow cat 

person who raised it, or of a person deceased, |*0°"* ms at os as having a right t bu 

or of any remarkable event; as a mausoleum, ios a cae f — ae here ed 

a pillar, a pyramid, a triumphal arch, a tomb one fr oe . ao 4” b ae , le : 

stone, and the like. Any thing that reminds|"emory O° the Just is mee, Say ae 
: © ed when it produces blessed fruits :—not when 

































































I. Robert's. Yes. For although we arelor gives notice.” 
against pride, we think it commendable to be Any thing then, erected, set up, placed at or 
decent. over a grave, by which the memory of the 
Chancellor. But there is one thing among/person there buried, is called up, or brought to 
you which | did not expect to see, I think it)mind, isa monument. Over the grave of Ben- 
looks a little superstitious ; I mean those grave-|jamin Franklin lies a plain stone, on which is 
stones which are placed at the head and feet of| inscribed ** Benjamin and Deborah Franklin, 
your graves. ‘ )1790,”’ without any eulogy or other matter or 
1. Roberts. That I confess is what I cannotithing. Any one, though not knowing that 
much plead for; but it was permitted to gratify |their bodies had been interred in that ground, | 
some who had their relations there interred.| seeing that inscription, would be reminded of| 
We, notwithstanding, propose to have them|the deceased, and would understand that their| 
taken up ere long, and converted to some bet-|remains lay there. That stone is therefore a 
ter use. But I desire thee to take notice that| monument to the memory of Benjamin and De-| 
we had it from among you ;—and | have ob-/borale Franklin. Any stone, though but fif- 
served in many things wherein we have taken|teen inches wide, six inches high, and four 
you for our pattern, you have led us wrong ;/inches thick, with the name of Grorce Fox, 
and therefore, we are now resolved, with the|and the figures 1690 engraved upon it, would} 
help of God, not to follow you one step|be a monument to the memory of George Foz, 
because it would remind us of him, and of the| 


further.”’ 
This conversation between John Roberts and|time of his death. 
Ricuarpson, in his elaborate etymological | 


the Bishop’s Chancellor, occurred very early 
after the embodiment of the Society ; and Yet, Dictionary, coincides with Webster, both as to) 
the derivation and meaning of the word “ monu-| 


though so early, their testimony against the 

practice of erecting “ grave-stones” to the! ment.” He says it is “quidquid est scriptum| 
Clones’, a the “rd was known to the| aut factum memorize causa;” any thing made 
oritictees and is violation a subject of theit!4+ done with a meaning or intention to call to 
: .|mind, or memory—to remind—in remem- 
In the year 1706, the infraction of this testi- hones or teekaty Anv thing raised or 

mony on the part of individuals, had become | erected in memory of ” persons or events 
About the year 1730, the Yearly Meeting 


so obvious as to induce the Yearly Meeting, 
under a painful 1 
cllvnias Rule of Discipline 990s 00 atopt the being informed, that some of its members had 
Thi > ate Se etal \disregarded the foregoing Rule of Discipline,} 
is meeting doth give it ma Gists jadyment Rants the subject of “ Grave-stones,” issued the 
Tomb stones, or Monuments placed at or over any| following admonition to its subordinate meet- 








tt is wrong, and of evil tendency, to have any Grave or 


by it a vain superstition is fostered, and trea- 
sures corsmitted to our stewardship are use- 
lessly cast ayvay. 

In accordance with these views, the mem- 
bers of this Society, were very early concerned 
to gather and publish accounts of deceased 
Friends, whose exemplary lives, or dying ex- 
pressions, were of a nature to promote the teli- 
gious welfare of survivors. Individuals at 
great expense of time and labor collected such 
accounts, and, through the press, transmitted 
them to posterity. They yet remain, a rich 
and invaluable legacy to us and our children. 
The little work called “ Piety Promoted,” in 
five volumes, published by Jobn Tomkins and 
John Fiéld, between the years 1702°and 1716, 
and the collections of memorials, since publish- 
ed by different Yearly Meetings, are of more 
value, because calculated to do more good a 
thousand fold, than all the monuments of an- 
cient Egypt. They contain brief memoirs of 
the useful lives, and blessed end, of many hun- 
dreds of our members, of all ages, from the 
hoary-headed veteran in the Christian conflict, 
down to children of very tender age. They 

ive more evidence of the power of religion 
under trial and suffering, than perhaps all other 
publications issued since the Reformation. 
They go further to confirm the doctrine of the 
immortal nature of the soul, and of the glory 
of a future state to those who “have washed 
their robes, and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb,” than can be drawn from all the 
evidences in the outward creation, and all the 
proofs derived from the exercise of human 


grave in any of our Burying grounds ; and that those ings. | reason. 


mon y », whi -| 
ements, either of seed or stone, which are al.) “Although this meeting early signified their full 


ready set in the Burying groundsof Friends, should| ,. ° . “ys 
be removed, and ao athena erected. And Hatt disapprobation of the euin and superstitions custom of 


Friend opposes this sense and direction, he or she|¢”ecting monuments of any kind, im memory of the 
sieht whe dealt with as disorderly.” |dead, on or near their graves, yet with concern 
4 site eae ; jwe have been informed that marks of: this sort) 
This article of Discipline is so explicit as tojhave been placed in our Grave-yards, by some| 
leave the unbiassed reader little cause to doubt! professing with us. It is therefore recommended | 
the intention of the Yearly Meetine. The|'° overseers and concerned Friends to admonish| 
prohibition extends to “Grave stones,”—“Tomb| he relations of such regs om persons, speedily to 
: 8 , : 
stones,” and “Monuments, either of wood or r e those offensive distinctions, as inconsistent | 


|with the plainness of our principles and practice ; and| 
9 . > | . * . . , - 
stone.” A Grave stone, as explained by the! seriously caution them strictly to examine what) 


meeting, is a stone “placed at or over any|spirit they are of, who can thus act contrary to, 


By what has been said it appears that to 
cherish the nemory of departed friends, to love 
and venerate the objects of our tender attach- 
ment, now separated from us by death, is not 
that exercise of our affections, against which 
Friends, for two hundred years, have borne a 
clear and steady testimony. ‘To tove what is 
lovely, and which, after death and dissoiution 
have done their office, will ever remain lovely, 
is consistent with the doctrines of the gospel in 
all ages of the church. But, as it is true, that 
“God is not the God of the dead, but of the 


grave,” The term tomb stone has the same|and oppose the declared sense of the body, both in|living,” so it is equally certain, that the im- 





meaning. 
5 ° . ° 

the latin “tumulus”’ from “ tumere,” to swell and Monthly meetings are directed to use their ut- 

. . ° ’ . ° ° 

and when applied to Burying places, signifies |™* endeavors to prevent the continuance of this 


The word “tomb” is derived from|Great Britain and these provinces. And Quarterly| mortal nature of the deceased, is the only pro- 


\per object of our love and veneration. Over 
‘the grave of a departed friend we weep, not 





the little mound of earth usually raised over a Ser eprenend tess :segine 9F supe one 


excess out of our Burying-grounds, where those 
grave, A tomb stone then meuns, any stonelconcerned in putting them there, or the relations of 


because he is present, but because he is absent; 
‘and the language of the angel at the tomb of 
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Jesus, is appropriate to all whose regard se| which theirtwo week’s meeting was amenable.| was submitted for his consideration and judg- 
turned to the dead body, instead of the living|That is, Bristol Friends were as judge and ment by a Friend who, like Nicholas Waln, 
soul, * He is not here, he is risen,”"—* Why jury in all cases relating to themselves, in| loved peace and harmony in religious society, 


and who suggested the propriety of his attend- 





seek ye the living among the dead?” \church affairs. 

Sth mo. 30, 1850. AQuiLa. 

—SE— 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF NICHOLAS WALN. | 
(Continued. ) 

When the residue of an Indian tribe, set up a 
claim to some lands in an adjacent State, on 
which, among others, several families of 
Friends were settled,—the claim was resisted | 
as illegal ; the present owners having derived 
their titles from others, and fully paid for their 
lands. Those Friends were at that time, 
members of a Monthly and Quarterly meeting 
which belonged to the Yearly Meeting held in 
Philadelphia, and the subject was brought up, 
as involving a case of difficulty, for its advice 
ana judgment. It was considered by the 
Yearly Meeting to be a matter of great import- 
ance, nearly affecting a considerable number 





of the members of society , and was referred 
by the Yearly Meeting to the careful investiga- 
tion of the Meeting for Sufferings, with direc- 
tion to report their sense and judgment. 
Nicholas Waln was a member of that meeting, 





When Nicholas was first in England on a\ing their monthly meeting. The following is 
religious visit, he was at Bristol, and became /an extract from his answer. 
acquainted with this singular circumstance,| ‘ The subject of thy last letter has claimed 
and with the uneasiness of the Yearly Meeting,;and obtained my attention ;—but I should 
held in London, with regard to it. But, ac-| hope, that if patience is abode in, wisdom may 
cording to the practice of Friends, they had a)be vouchsafed to conduct the business to a 
right to “hold such meeting as best suited right conclusion, which | trust is the desire of 
themselves ;—and besides, those meetings|Friends generally. And tho’ there may be 
were of long standing, and Friends were at-|variety of prospects, and difference of senti- 
tached to their institutions because they were|ment, as we dwell in love, and keep low in the 
ancient. The evil was apparent, but there|feeling state, we are sometimes favored with a 
was no remedy without the consent of Bristol sense of what is proper to be done, and so 
Friends themselves. |unite with the judgment of Truth; and which, 

Nicholas Waln met a committce of their) when known, we dare not oppose. It is not 
Yearly Meeting at Bristol, and was instrumen-|Very probable that I shall attend your monthly 
tal in bringing about a salutary change. The|meeting, knowing, of myself, I can do nothing; 
following extract from a letter which he wrote|and unless 1am sent, I shall not profit the 
to James Pemberton, of Philadelphia, will| people. 
show that he did not consider Bristol Friends ‘ 
as “ insurgents.’ Their case was a matter of| Nicnoras WALN.”’ 
religious freedom, and of right. It will also} The nature of that government in religious 
show the practice of Society in relation to Jay-|society, which we profess to be Divine, cannot 
ing down meetings. |perhays be better described. “To dwell in 


I am thine, &c. 

















—the subject was duly considered in all its Bristol, 1st of 10th mo. 1783. | love, and keep low in the feeling state,” are 
parts, and their decision, waiving all consider: | “Dear friend,—I received thy favor of 26th) among the means through which we arrive at 
ations of law, or legal possession through lapse jof 7th month, 1783, by John Elliott, who, with |‘ the judgment of Truth,” which is the judg- 
of time, was based upon the principle of jus-|some other Friends, a committee of the Year-|ment of Christ,—aud “when this is known, 
tice, and required that full and ample remuner-|ly Meeting, came here on a visit to friends of|we dare not oppose.” No difficulty can arise 
ation be made to those Indians, who were re-|Bristol. : jamong Friends, until the unity is broken, and 
garded as the rightful owners—and the Year-| In this city they hold atwo week’s meeting,|!ove is lost; and whenever this unhappily 
ly Meeting adopted their report, with entire in nature of a monthly meeting, anda Quarter- takes place in any, there Le an end of deeping 
unanimity, and forwarded it as their judgment ly meeting which is made up of the same|!ow in the feeling state,”’—* the judgment of 
to the proper Quarterly meeting. |Friends : so that on appeals, &e. it is ab eadum,|ttuth” cannot be known, though it may be 
Soon after this subject was brought before ad eundem. Some reasons induced the Year-| professed; and without it, our own judgments 
the Yearly Meeting a second time, but now,'ly Meeting to promote their being joined to Soon carry us beyond the bounds of charity 
asa matter of charge against the monthly|some county, and instead of a two week’s|and brotherly kindness! ‘Hereby shall all 
meeting in question, they having refused to|meeting, to hold monthly meeting, This men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
comply with the advice of the Yearly Meet-| met with opposition from those who are attach- love one unto another ! ‘ 
ing! Nicholas Waln was atthe tableasclerk;\ed to old usages; but through some close (To be continued.) 
—the meeting regarded the position that the labor, they have agreed to become a branch of 
monthly meeting had taken, as unjustifiable.| Somerset Quarterly meeting. ‘This alteration, | 
Upon the opening of the afternoon sitting,|{ hope, will be beneficial. fey 2 
Nicholas rose, and said,—“ Pride goeth before! John Pemberton and William Matthews, 1 incident, though we cannot vouch for the truth 
destruction, and an aspiring spirit before a fall. believe, are in Ireland, and Robert Valentine of the story. 
Iwish we may all experience that state,jin the north of England. 
wherein we can say, Thy will be done. As Thy loving friend, 
for this business, I have travelled in it, as Nicnotas Watn.”’| Thirty years ago, there was seen to enter 
much as any friend ;—and if the authority of| “This alteration,” says he, “| hope will be|the city of London, a lad about fourteen years 
the Meeting for Sufferings, and the authority) benificial.” It has been brought about through!of age. He was dressed in a dark frock that 
of this Meeting, is to be trampled upon by a|**some close labor ;” not to coerce Friends of|hid all his under apparel, and which appeared 
monthly meeting of insurgents, (for | consider| Bristol, but to convince and gain them ;—and/jto have been made for a person evidently tall. 
them to be in the same spirit with the insur-|they accordingly “ agreed to become a branch/er than the wearer. His boots were smother- 
gents against government)—I wish to give up|of Somerset Quarterly meeting.” ed with dust from the high road. He had on 
every office I hold in society !”’ Several years after his return from this visit,/an old hat with a black band, which contrasted 
But tho’ he would thus sometimes exalt the/and before he went to Europe the second strangely with the color of the covering of his 
standard of Truth, with relation to church|time, two monthly meetings in a neighboring|head. A small bundle, fastened to the end of 
power, it was in order to set it over wrong|city, disagreed exceedingly about their proper-|a stick and thrown over his shoulder, was the 
things, and over imaginations, and evil spirits!ty, mostly about ownership in a valuable lot, whole of his equipment. As he approached 
made manifest in them,—but not over the con-| partly appropriated asa burying-ground. The)the Mansion House, he paused to looked at 
sciences or religious feelings of his brethren.|case was the more trying, and difficult of sat-|the building, and seating himself on the steps 
No friend could be more tender and tolerant,|isfactory adjustment, because all the Friends|of one of the doors, he was about to rest 
or had more regard to the civil and religious | concerned had, at one time, been members of awhilg ; but the coming in and going out of 
rights of men, | lone monthly meeting. But both meetings be- half a dozen persons, before he had time to 
In the city of Bristol, in England, Friends|lieved they were contending only for their|finish untying his bundle, made him leave that 
had been in the practice of holding a two/rights, and each considered-the other’s views, spot for the next open space, where the doors 
week’s meeting, in the nature of a monthly/and their practices accordingly, as wrong:|were in part closed. 
meeting ;—that is, it was their executive meet-|both of them were anxious for a settlement; Having taken from his bundle a large quan- 
ing, dealing with offenders and otherwise ad-|and termination of strife and contention, but tity of bread and cheese, which he seemed to 
ministering the discipline, as monthly meet- (desirous also of victory. eat with a ravenous appetite, he amused him- 
ings, elsewhere. This had been of long stand-| In this situation it was natural for concerned self by looking at the building before him, with 
ing, and Friends there were attached to it as members to look towards Nicholas Waln. He all the‘eager curiosity of one unacquainted, to 
suiting, in their apprehension, their own cir-|was a good judge of legal questions, and. was see similar objects. 
cumstances. ‘I'hey also held a meeting once | known to be a peace-maker;—and though not, ‘The appearance of the youth soon attracted 
in three months, in the character of a Quarter-'a member even of the Yearly Meeting, within|my curiosity, and, gently opening the door, I 
ly meeting, composed of the same members, to/which the difficulty existed, the whole case stood behind him without his being in the least 





—>———_—_. 


We publish the following as an interesting 
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conscious of my presence. He now began 
rummaging in his pockets, and after a great 
deal of trouble brought out a roll of paper 
which he carefully opened. After satisfying 
himself that a large copper coin was safe, he 
carefully put it back again, saying to himself 
in a low voice, * Mother, I will remember your 
last words: “A penny saved is two pence 
earned.” It shall go hard with me before I 
part with you old friend.’ 

Pleased with this remark, I gently touched 
the lad on the shoulder. He started, and was 
about to move away, when I said : 

‘ My good lad, you seem tired, and likewise 
a stranger in the city.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,” he answered, putting his hand) 
to his hat. He was again about to move for-| 
ward. 


‘And did she give you that penny which was 


in the paper that | saw you unroll so carefully | 


at the door?’ 

Joseph stood amazed, but at length replied 
with emotion, and a tear started from his 
eye— 

‘ Yes, sir, it was the very last penny she gave 
me.’ 

‘Well Joseph, so satisfied am I with your 
conduct, that not only dol pay you a month’s 
wages willingly for the time you have been 
here, but I must beg of you to fulfil the duties 


of collecting clerk to our firm, which situation | 


has become vacant by the death of a very old 
and faithful assistant. 

Joseph thanked me in the most unassum- 
ing manner, and [ was asked to take care of 
his money, since I had promised to provide 
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attorneys, agents and overseers; great im- 
providence in the management of the pro- 
perty, and few or no labor-saving improve- 
ments, 

Third—The estates under culture were all 
mortgaged for more than they were worth, 
‘when the Emancipation bill passed. This 
‘measure increased the embarrassments of the 
residents, made them the easy prey of their 
non-resident creditors, and left them without 
‘means or capital to conduct the cultivation of 
the land to any advantage. 

Fourth—The magnitude of the estates, and 
the principles upon which they have been 
cultivated, prevent the free circulation of real 
property, tend to accumulate the lands in the 
hands of a few, to exterminate the middle 
classes or men of little or no capital, end to 


‘You need not hurry away, my boy,’ I ob-| him with suitable clothing for his new occupa- beget a constant and unnatural antagonism be- 


served. ‘Indeed, if you are a stranger and) 
willing to work, [ can perhaps help you find| 
what you require.’ 


tion. 


It will be unnecessary to relate how, step 


\tween capital and labor. 
| These causes, in my judgment, would have 


|by step, this poor country lad proceeded to|conducted Jamaica to inevitable ruin, had the 


The boy stood mute with astonishment;/win the confidence of myself and partner. |tariff laws never been altered nor the slaves 
and coloring to such an extent as to showall|The accounts were always correct to a penny;|been set at liberty. 


out, 

‘ Yes, sir!’ 

‘I wish to know,’ I added, with all the | 
kindness of manner I could assume, ‘ whether) 
you are anxious to find work, for I am in want 
of a youth to assist my coachman.’ 


wanted, even to a penny. At length he had 


It so happened, that one of our chief cus- 


the freckles of a sun-burnt face, stammered|and whenever his salary became due, he drew; But 1 think I hear you ask, how long is this 
out of my hands no more than he absolutely state of things to continue, or is it to be per- 


‘petual? ‘To this I will answer in brief: that 


saved a sufficient sum of money to be deposited it will continue until the land gets into the 
in the bank. 


|hands of people who are not ashamed to till it. 
So long as it is held by English landlords, I 


° . . | ° a e ° ° ° 
tomers who carried on a successful business,|think it will continue to depreciate in value. I 


The poor lad twisted and twirled his bundle|required an active partner. This person was of|say this with all possible respect for them, 


about, and after having duly placed his hand) 
to his head managed to utter an awkward 


years. Scrupuously just, he looked to every 


eccentric habits, and considerably advanced injmany of whom I know, and greatly esteem. 


‘It will continue to depreciate in their hands, [ 


kind of an answer, that he would be very|penny, and invariably discharged his workmen |say, because they will not cultivate it person- 


thankful. 
I mentioned not a word about what I had) 
overheard with regard tothe penny, but invit-| 


dealings with him. ’ 
Aware of this peculiarity of temper, there 


\if they were not equally scrupulous in theirjally, nor can they command the capital, fideli- 


ity and skill necessary to cultivate it with profit 
\by agents. It will continue to depreciate until 


ing him into the house, I sent ‘for the! was no person thatI would recommend but|the landholders will consent to sell small frag- 


coachman, to whose care IJ entrusted the new- 
comer. 

Nearly a month had passed after this meet-| 
ing and conversation occurred, when I resolv- 
ed to make some inguiries of the coachman,| 
regarding the conduct of the lad. ! 

‘A better boy nevercame into the house sir;| 
and as for wasting anything, bless me, sir, I| 
know not where he was brought up, but I real-! 
ly believe he would consider it a sin if he did) 
not give the crumbs of bread to the poor birds, 
every morning.’ | 

‘Lam glad to hear so good an account,’ I 
replied. 

‘And as for his good nature, sir, there is 


Joseph ; and after overcoming the repugnance|ments of their estates tothe poorer classes 
of my partner, who was unwilling to be depriv-| who are willing to work the land with their 
ed of so valuable an assistant, Joseph was duly |own hands. 

received into the firm of Richard Fairbrothers|} That process is now going on constantly. 
& Co. Prosperity attended Joseph in this|The colored people are rapidly becoming pro- 
new undertaking, and never suffering a penny |prietors. It is the highest aspiration of most 


difference to appear in his transactions, he so|of them to get a piece of land, say from three 
completely won the confidence of his senior|to five acres, which entitles them to vote; and 
partner, that he left him the whole of his busi-|with two or three months’ labor, during the 
ness, as he expressed it in his will, ‘even to\cropping of the sugar, enables them to live in 
the very last penny.\.—Zondon Tiny Li-|comparative ease and independence. On five 
brary. lacres they can raise almost everything they 
require, 


Upon these tracts they raise not only what 


. they require for their own consumption, buta 
not a servant among us that doesn’t speak well] We take the following from an able and in-|surplus which they take to market, usually in 
of Joseph. He reads to us while we sup, and|teresting letter from Jamaica in the Evening|small panniers upon donkies, or upon their 
he writes all our letters for us. Oh, sir, he} Post. The writer it will be seen does not\heads. Most every colored proprieter, how- 
has got more larning than all of us put to-|think the main cause of the decline of thelever, has a donkey, which costs from seven to 
gether; and what’s more, he doesn’t mind work, Island to be the abolition of Slavery. His ac-|ten pounds, upon which he packs all his pro- 
and never talks about oursecrets after he writes;count of the change going on among the 


‘ : \perty, and under the custody of a woman often, 
our letters.’ black population is most satisfactory. 


It|sometimes of a child, he sends it to town, to 
Determined to see Joseph myself, I re-\strikes us that the hundred thousand cultiva-| 


oe converted into money, with which he pur- 
quested the coachman to send him to the|tors of theirown land are a much better pro-|chases such articles of necessity or Juxury as 
parlor. duct of God’s earth than as many slaves 


—_——_— 


EFFECTS OF ABOLITION IN JAMAICA, 








‘L understand, Joseph, that you can read and 
write.’ 

‘Yes sir; thanks to my poor, dear mother.’ | 

* You have lately lost your mother then ?’| 

‘A month that very day when you were) 


living at the mercy of an owner. The letter 


state of the Island as follows :— 
First—The degradation of labor, in conse- 
quence of the vet comparatively recent exist- 


|his land does not produce and he can afford. 
One of the most interesting spectacles to be 


| begins by stating the causes of the present | witnessed about Kingston, is presented on the 


|high-road through which the market people, 
\with their donkies, in the cool of the morning, 
\pour into the city from the back country. 


kind enough to take me into your house, an|ence of Negro Slavery upon the Island, which|They form an almost uninterrupted procession 


unprotected orphan!’ answered Joseph. 

‘ Where did you go to school ?’ 

‘Sir, my mother had been a widow ever 
since I can remember. 
of the village school master, and having to 
maintain me and herself with her needle, she| 


took the opportunity of her leisure moments to|is owned by absentees—which implies un-/ festival. 


teach me not only how to read and write, but! 


to cast up accounts.” | 


excludes the white population from almost 


begets a public opinion calculated to discour- 


the colored population. 
Second—Nine-tenths of the improved land 


skillful tillage; an extra expense on an 
average of three thousand dollars a year for 


of four or five miles in length, and what 


jevery department of productive industry, and|strikes the eye of a Yankee at once is their 


} 


| 


perfect freedom from care. Neither poverty 


She was a danghter|age, rather than to promote industry among/nor desire of gain has written aline upon their 


\faces, and they could not show less concern at 
ithe result of their trip if they were going toa 
You will readily perceive how 
strong and universal must be the desire of the 
poor laborers to exchange their servile drudge- 
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ry, at less than a shilling sterling a day, for If a piece of wood which floats on the water, 
this | life <6 compeaniive cine ame: Selengine be forced down to a great depth in the sea, the 
Genes: en es Z rd 2, pressure of the surrounding liquid will force it 
thing ahead upon the me i a a, wal into the pores of the wood, and so increase its 
Jamaica, and it requires no little sell-denia weight, that it will no longer be capable of float- 
and energy to lay up enough to purchase one ina 6 vis Si bgicgs hagglteea dela cas gE ly 
of sheds: properties: WHRs Nat wasn they es ber of ships which have foundered in the deep 
get ene thoy never. pen - jo ne es part of the ocean never rise again to the sur- 
janget ov Gbeuer one. Ene a call face like those which have sunk near to the 
them lazy for indulging in this feeling o inde-| shore. A diver may, with impunity, plunge to 
pendence ; but I never could see uny thing ma certain depth of the sea; but there is a limit 
Cis Greate, Gin Hugsnen tage fo tenes es beyond which he cannot live under the pres-| 
was sot sanctioned by the example of ee ore to which he is subject. For the same rea-| 
masters. ams : x 
I think the readers of the Evening Post will chu esis sensei oaggat ve" mee 
be surprised when I tell them that the number| ° ys g 


. : : Josli v i th at which 
of these small proprieters is now considerably |+, aes enema ot: in ee steht! 2 How many of the houses owned by 
ever 100,000, and is rapidly increasing. y ap ghty 


B*| cone to each eavare foot of th Scan al hate Friends are occupied by public schools? 
Their properties average, I should think, | dies en ne ae oe ae 10. What is the expense incurred for the in- 
about three acres.—They have a direct inter- : 


struction of each pupil? 
est in cultivating their land economically and), NDS’ INTELLIGENCER ,| 212+ What other information have you to 
intelligently. ‘The practice of planning their| # RIE = DS IN tk LLIG ENCE R. communicate in reference to this subject! 
own labor, encouraged by the privilege of| PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 15, 1850. | Replies to these interrogatories should be 


reaping its rewards themselves, exerts the| Ne Sain ' 1 C: SrTt L _\forwarded to John D. Griscom, 216 Arch 
most important educational influences, which; BW EDITION OF LHOMAS ULARESON 8 LIFE | Street, Philadelphia. 


will soon be much more apparent than theyjorF Witttam Penn.—We have examined aj Pe ; 
are now. When one reflects that sixteen! cheap edition of Clarkson’s life of William While on this subject, we will am- 


years ago there was scarcely a colored propri- Penn, published by George Bradshaw, of plify a little in order to draw the attention of 
etor of land upon the Island, and that now 


; . our readers to the statistics of the Society. 
there are a hundred thousand, it is unnecessary Manchester, England, and furnished to sub- We sheikh chika a ‘ 
to say that this class of the population appre-|scribers for 85 cents per copy. The whole, ‘© *@" De giad to receive any authentic de 


ciate the privileges of free labor and a home-| work is embraced in a neat octavo volume of tails connected therewith, which may be 
stead far more correctly than might be expect- 


ed, more especially when it is borne in mind|* kes 
that seven-tenths of these proprietors were be-| distinct type, and embellished by an engrav-| The R ie sd Se 
gotten in slavery, and spent many years of ing of Penn’s treaty with the Indians, a plan| ee — ee, or Meeting 
their lives as bondsmen. ‘of the city of Philadelphia and a map of Penn- for Sufferings, had long experienced difficulty 


eee * me that the best an sylvania. . |in supplying the families within the limits of 
of the Island are to undergo this process of di- 


vision before its real productive capacities can| It contains also, as a preface, the admirable the ate en oun ee c 
be known. Their prices must fall to a level article of Wm. E. Foster, in reply to the, ¥°T® PUolshed by that boay, an we 
with the means of those who cultivate them— charges of Macaulay against the character of !" 1845, took measures to ascertain the num- 


eee a ie ©” William ae ber of families and parts of families within 
ored, imports the ss 


co . . _|the respective Quarterly Meetings. 
whites to the colored people before the Island| We hope that this work will be extensively oh I = wr 7 sie 
can prosper. This I think inevitable, if it re-| purchased and read by the members of our € result of this inquiry was the following 


mains a ae et ‘ \Society, as it is now offered in a form so ac- repre: returned by the meetings 

j jectec 2re, that 1 e estates are so) ‘ selves refi . >, 

It is objecte here, the estz tk etal: ta hie oneal eoniene. themselves, and therefore accurate 
minutely subdivided, the cultivation of the) 


° ) : . F , 2 . ad 
great staples sugar and coffee, and the manu-| It might profitably be placed in the hands In I hiladelphia Quarterly Meeting 1136 
facture of rum, must cease, because the works of youth, to the exclusion of many of the light | families and parts of families; Abington 703 


upon sugar and coffee estates are very expen-|. 14 pernicious publications, which the press | 49 do.; Bucks 708 do. do.; Concord 675 do. 

iv squire large capital, and the estates . ido.; C 998 do. do.: Wes 02 ‘ 
—— : i ee a foe the ana is now sending forth, and which are almost do.; Caln 228 do. do.; Western 602 do. do.; 
must be very larg s - 


. . . . . . eq S 7 . 2 in , 99 . 

lay in that direction. For example, a good irresistibly finding their way into the families| outhern 138 do. do.; Burlington 322 do. do.; 
7 | | o* . g : . 

range of sugar works could not be erected for of Friends. | Haddonfield 230 do. do.; Salem 346 do. do.; 


less than $50,000. The proprietor of ean) The work may be had at the book stores |! ishing Creek* 94 do. do. Which makes a 
five or fifty acres could not afford to keep such! 


2- How many of these receive instruction in 
the public schools ? 

3. How many of them receive instruction 
in schools under the care of the Society of 
Friends? 

4. How many are instructed by teachers em- 
ployed in the families of Friends ? 

5. Are the schools of the Society under the 
care of a Joint Committee of men and women 
Friends? 

6. How many school-houses are there,owned 
by Friends? 

7. What Funds are there held by the meet- 
ing for school purposes ? , 

8. What amount is received by Friends from 
the public school fund? 





367 pages, on fine paper, with small but thought to possess sufficient interest for pub- 
lication and preservation. 


: \total of 5182 families and parts of families 
costly buildings for the manufacture of his &enerally. |within Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
limited stock, much less could the smaller pro- : ; ye aa 
prietor of three, five or ten acres. Sratistics.—At our late Yearly Meeting a What may be the average number of indivi- 


The answer to this objection seems perfect- large committee of men and women Friends|duals composing families and parts of fami- 
Y — — one hw gee to ee was appointed to take under consideration the| lies we have no data on which to predicate an 
erstand it. ey have only to observe one of, ; : ais r 
on, bee ; opinion, unless it be the following paragraph 
the most familiar principles of economical | S¥bject of Education. That committee appear | °P ’ & paragrap 


science, and the whole difficulty is obviated.|to have commenced their labors in the right tia 


Let them do what is done universally in the way, by preliminary steps, to procure all the *Fishing Creek Half Years’ Meeting, which meets 
Northern States of our Republic—separate the! {twice a year instead of quarterly. 


i 5 t information necessary to a proper understand-| 7... sh... : an 1s aa 
functions of the ugriculturist from those of the! . y 7 | The three Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 


manufacturer, and then both departments of i"g of the duties imposed on them. apy eene enna + Monthly 1 
c « : sé } 7 5 a } ‘ 7 St et D ; . 5 ; ege 83 
industry will be better conducted, upon at have printed a circular containing the follow-| erry Street Monthly Meeting 450 familiesand 


7 ; |parts of families; Green Street 419 do. do., 44 be- 
least one-tenth the capital now required. ing interrogatories, to which the v 


' arious|longing to Frankford Preparative Meeting ; Spruce 
There is no conceivable reason why central 


. . . “os Street 143 do. do. 
: ‘meetings will do well in giving early and|* : : 
sugar-mills, for example, should not be estab-| 8 giving y In Spruce Street Meeting there were: 








lished, where the planters could take their minute answers. Males over 20 years of age 103 
cane to be ground for a toll, or to sell, fora re-, Queries proposed by the Joint Committee of the oe 18 years of age a 
turn of a given quantity of sugar, or molasses,| Yearly Meeting on the subject of Education. ra gp 

\ f _ : : . Female children 37 
or rum, or money, or whatever might be} 1. How many of the children of Friends are pad 
agreed upon. \there requiring school education? Total number of members 332 
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from the epistle sent in 1830, to the London’ 
Yearly Meeting. 

“ By official accounts, it appears that out 
of about twenty-five thousand adults and chil-| 
dren, which composed the Yearly Meeting at| 
the time of the division, about eighteen thou-| 
sand remain in connection with this body.” 


—__—_ 

Maxriep,—On Third-day, 4th of 3d mo., according | 
to the Order of Friends, Rooman Wuartos of Phila-} 
delphia, to Susanna D. daughter of Dr. Joseph Par- 
rish, late of this city, deceased. 


| 


| 
! 
| 
| 


a 

Drep,—On Fourth-day, 5th mo. 22d, Gzoree Laws, | 
a member of the Monthiy Meeting of Friends held at) 
Green Street, Philadelphia, in the 74th year of his | 
age. 

———., On First-day evening, 6th mo. 9th, Jonn| 
C. Evans, a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
held at Cherry Street, in the 72d year of his age. 

In recording the departure of these two friends we 
are forcibly reminded of the uncertain tenure by which 
we hold our existence here. ‘They were both engaged 
in the active duties of life on the day of their decease, | 
The latter friend had attended meeting on First-day 
in usual health, and after spending the evening with 
his family retired to bed, a few minutes after which, 
he was attacked with the disease which terminated | 
his life. 

« Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think 
not, the Son of Man cometh.”’ 


‘slaves from, and importation into, any of our 





eS: 
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governments that in any wise give countenance |issued on the Pacific shores of North America, 
to this traffic, with a view to shut their ports|awakened in my mind memories of the past of 
forever from the reception of slaves, asserting such burning interest that I could not resist re- 
its belief that * negotiation will prove more ef-|cording a few incidents more germane to my sub- 
fective than the sword, and appeals to govern-|ject, and which I give without apology. 
ments more certain than war upon indi-; “ A mere child, between six and seven, I was 
viduals.” \taken over the mountains to the then little known 
It asked the Congress of the U. S. to) West. Iwas there when (1786) was commenced 
“break up the disgraceful dealing in slaves in|the first public newspaper, the Pittsburgh Ga- 
the District of Columbia: to prevent their|zette, by Scull & Boyd, ever printed beyond the 
being immured in public and private prisons ;; Appalachian Mountains, on the immense regions 
to prevent coffles of slaves being driven fromjof North America, now the domains of the Uni- 
the District, and from State to State, to be sold|ted States. Col. Thomas Stokeley, of Washing- 
as herd cattle ; to prohibit the exportation of|ton, Pennsylvania, sent me, then just entering 
my twelfth year, acopy of that Gazette. Thus 1 
ports,” and also “to use all rightful means|have lived to read, at the extremes of a period of 
whereby a Constitutional basis may be settled |sixty-four years, such testimonials of the progress 
which shall declare that slavery shali be abol-|of the great Anglo-Saxon Nation of North Ameri- 
ished throughout the land.” lca. Great in its vast augmentation of numbers, 
In the Eleventh month last, it asked of the|but incomparably greater in moral, intellectual, 
same legislative body to prevent the increase| political, and legal, as well as in wealth and phy- 
of the evil of Slavery, * by the non-ad mission |sical improvement. When my parents and their 
of new States into the Union, or the erection| little ones reached Besontown, near Uniontown, 
of new Territories whose Constitutions, or or-| Fayette county, Penn., we received news of sav- 
ganic laws do not contain express prohibitions |age murders near Wheeling, and were arrested by 
tothe establishment or continuance of slavery |the danger of the Redstone Bank of the Monon- 
within their limits.” igahela, and were there when the report reached 
In the same month, the Legislature of Penn-|that place of the surrender of Cornwallis. The 
sylvania was petitioned to do whatever was|place now Brownsville, was then Chaffinche’s 
within its power, for the abolition of slavery,/Ford. On that line of latitude, Uniontown, with 
‘and to instruct our Senators, and request our|perhaps a dozen cabins, was the most Western of 
Representatives, in the National Legislature | civilized towns then existing on the continent of 
to advocate, and vote for its abolition in the|/North America. Can earthly history present 
District of Columbia, and also to promote the|another such change as has been made in North 
passage of such acts as will prohibit its intro-| America in the period here stated? Is that 
duction into any new State or Territory, and|change for a moment in pause? No! With in- 
abolish the inter-State slave trade.” ‘creasing impetus, itis moving. If no power less 
At a subsequent period, wheg the subject of than Divine inspiraticn could have, at its com- 





by supplying an omission in their Editorial! repeal of the act passed by the State of Penn-| mencement, anticipated the already accomplished 


of last week under the above caption, by the /sylvania, in 1847, for the prevention of kidnap-|results, no less power need now dare the predic- 


insertion of the following synopsis of the pro-| ning, was before our Legislature, and there were |tion of what is to come.” —V. 4. & U. S. Gaz. 
ceedings of “the Association of Friends for) wel] grounded fears that that retrograde move- 


promoting the abolition of Slavery and im-| ment would prove successful, a memorial was’! 


— 


THE FEATHERED MOUSERS. 


proving the condition of the Free people 
of color’? of this city. Some of its mem- 
bers believe the publicity of that portion of 
the labors of our Association, composed® en- 
tirely of members, will be quite as conclusive 
evidence of the * long cherished sentiments of 
the Society on the great question of Slavery” 
as those of “the Old Abolition Society’’ whose 
members belong to various religious denomi- 
nations, and that it may possibly furnish to 
some who are not conversant with the views 
of Friends, (should it fall into the hands of 
any such) even additional confirmation of the 
truths contained in the editorial referred to. 

J. M. E. 

6th mo, 15th, 1850. 


The Association in its last annual Report in 
allusion to ‘the propriety of these measures, 
remarks :— 

“It is deemed unnecessary to enter into any 
argument to show the importance of the move- 
ments petitioned for. 
exercise of no power that did not before legal- 
ly exist—we have not appealed to, nor invok- 


ed the aid of the sword—we have neither de- 


sired nor provoked any conflict with National 
or Legislative rights, nor demanded any up- 
rooting of Political or Social relations, and 
having in honesty and integrity of purpose 
endeavored to fulfil our duty, in this respect, 
are willing to leave the result. 

With a desire to have perpetuated an entire 


aboliiton of the African Slave Trade, it request-| 


ed in the 10th month last, the President of the 


We have asked for the| 


'forwarded to both houses, in which the associa- 
tion “respectfully, but most earnestly,’’ remon-| 
‘strated “ against the appeal of said act, or any 
part thereof,” desiring that they might be “so| Let us now turn to the screcch-owl, a gentle- 
favored with the spirit of kindness and good;man who pursues much the same kind of game 
will towards all, as to recognize inevery inha-|as the windhover, but in a somewhat different 
bitant in this Commonwealth (without distinc-|manner and time. While the hawk is hovering 
tion of color) the right to life, liberty, and the|over a stubble, the owl is dozing away her hours 
pursuit of happiness.” jin a hollow tree ; and while the hawk is slumber- 
| The situation of Captain SayresZand Dray-|ing on her perch, the owl is beating the fields on 
ton, now incarcerated in the city of Washing-|noiseless pinions. It is beautiful to watch the 
ton, the former under sentence of a fine ofeight/owl thus occupied. With what perseverance, 
thousand, and the latter fourteen thousund dol-| with what method, with what untiring industry, 
lars, accompanied with imprisonment of each idoes he seek his prey—sometimes following the 
until paid, having claimed the deep sympathies| direction of the furrows, sometimes taking the 

With what unerring skill 


BY RUSTICUS. 
(Concluded.) 


\of the Association, a remonstrance was addres-|lands transversely ! 
sed to the President of the United States, desir-|does he seize the little marauder with his talons! 
ing the extension of his clemency to them “ by/ With what a triumphant scream does be now and 
the speedy transmission to the proper authori-\then proclaim from afar that he is bearing food to 
ties of an executive pardon,” by virtue of such|his young! 


utive A pair of screech-owls once nested 
power vested in him. 
| 


in our old barn, and they seemed to have young 
\to feed from early spring to quite late in the 
REMINISCENCES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN PRO-\autumn. I used to watch the old ones go forth 
GRESS WEST. to their hunting-grounds, and watch also for their 

Mr. Darby, one of the most scientific Geogra-|return. I observed that, before entering the 
phers in the world, thus relates in the National/barn, they invariably pitched on the corner of an 
Intelligencer, a little reminiscence of his own, in/old outhouse just by: it was only for a few 
relation to North American Progress. It illus-|seeonds; but something was always done here, 
|trates most forcibly the wonderful rapidity andjand I determined to learn what. So one day | 
‘power of that National growth, which has borne;boardel up the front of this shed, and stuck a 
jus from Atlantic to Pacific Shores. short pole out at the corner, thus offering the 
| “This paper was on the point of being closed,|owls a more convenient perching-place than be- 


———— 


‘when a friend put into my hands two public pa-/fore, and so situated, that I could see from within 


|pers, one headed ‘Alta California, San Francisco, |the shed what use they made of it. When eve- 


U.S. to negotiate with the government of|Nov. 29, 1849,’ the other,‘The Panama Echo,|ning came I went to the garden-gate as hereto- 
Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and with any other|December 8, 1849.” These well printed papers | fore, to observe proceedings: the owls passed and 
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repassed, eyeing the shed and pole with distrust, |certainly the fact, and the quickness of their| them—first, however, submitting them to a 


and never once pitching on either; indeed they|growth in a great measure explains it. 


A young|searching examination, and pencilling down these 


went about purposely to avoid it, or else to con-| bird on leaving the nest is almost as big as his |‘ mems.’ in my book. 


vince me that they entirely disapproved of the new mother; and as this commonly happens in a very | 


Like the windhover, the owl occasionally varies 


arrangement. But their aversion to the change|few weeks, the rate of growth is prodigious, andjhis diet with a dor-beetle, a cockchafer, or 
wore off with its novelty, and at the end of ajcertainly the supply of food is bountiful in pro-|shrew ; but the food of both these birds is essen- 


week I saw one of them using the pole for a 


portion. It is obvious to me that the prolonged|tially murine. Mice and rats are their support, 


perching-place, just as he formerly used the cor-|season of feeding, in the instance of the sereech-|and the numbers they destroy are far beyond our 
ner of the shed. Next day I shut myself up in|owl, compels that bird to do the greatest quantity | powers of calculation. Oh that I could enact 


the outhouse by broad daylight, and patiently'| 
waited for dusk. I saw both owls pass within 
three yards of me on their way to the hunting-| 
grounds, but full twenty minutes elapsed before} 
their retura. 
crack that opened towards the field by which I 
knew they would return. Presently one topped 





of good. It seems as though these persecuted|laws for protecting them against the keeper and 

creatures were commanded to serve mankind to the sportsman, and especially against those they 

the utmost. But to my tale :-— iso especially befriend—the farmer and the 
| ! € . 1 > 

One day in October 1822 I was sauntering | gardener ! And ch that I could protect the owl 


. “if ; 2p « > stity} Tessin i « . 
[ kept my eye constantly at a wide | along a lane between Munstead and Hascomb, |from ignorance and superstition !—that ignorance 


when, just as I passed a great pollard oak, I saw|2nd superstition which screams out ‘the nasty 
. ? 


a screech-owl come out of a hole from which one |OW! is come for the dying one,’ if perhaps a night- 


the hedge, and came directly towards me; helissued a tolerably large branch. I tapped the|ingale or willow-wren, on its passage to a milder 


held something in his foot, certainly a mouse, 08 


and tail hanging down. On he came; he alight- 


ed on the pole, stooped his head, took the mouse|—that noise which Bewick calls ‘snoring. 


trunk with the butt-end of my gun, and imme-|Clime, beats against the window of a sick-room, 


diately afterwards heard a response from within |*ttracted by the midnight lamp. The idea is 
Of|equally foolish and fatal—fatal not only to the 


in his beak, turned his broad face and great eyeS|course I laid down my gun, and climbed the tree, | poor unoffending owl, but fatal also to the crush- 


full on the crevice I was looking through, and/which was certainly one of the toughest tasks 1\ed spirit of the sufferer, who too often believes 


then silently floated through the open window of}eyer undertook; there was scarcely a twig to 
the barn. I saw all this again and again; and/hold on by, and the bole was uncomfortably’ 
when both my friends were far away at their/large. I think the top of this tree must have| 
hunting-grounds, I left my hiding place, and|been snapped off by the wind, or perhaps struck 


went in to supper, well pleased with the success 
of my experiment. The visit to the shed was 
often repeated, and sometimes in company with 
others. Generally the owls returned silently to 
their perch; but sometimes, especially before 
rain, they announced their return by a loud 
scream. Screech-owls never hoot. They have 


four notes, or rather noises : the first isa kind of|and new bark, which gradually creeps on, and at|unstable, and changing state as well as hue. 


hiss; the second a kind of snore; the third a 
kind of plaintive call-note, not very unlike the 
pewet’s; and the fourth is that loud scream al- 
ways uttered on the wing, which constitutes, as 


I suppose, their title to the name of screech-|whence it sprang. To proceed: the treat of in- 
owls. A word more about the pair in our barn:| snecting the interior of this tree was not to be ob- 


|the senseless prediction. 


—_— 
BENJAMIN WEST. 


by lightning at some remote time, for a lot of| Every fresh aspect of West’s early life had 
short, thick, worm-eaten splinters stuck up|something in it remarkable and romantic. In 
amongst vigorous boughs, giving the tree a very|his youth, he was attacked by a fever ; and 
odd appearance. There is something curious in| when good nursing and good medicine began 
the way life and death contend for the mastery in|to remove his complaint, another adversary in- 
an old tree. Life is continually supplying new vaded his repose. This was a shadowy illusion, 
branches—ay, and vigorous ones too—new wood,| Which, like an image in a dream, was ever 


last hides old decayed spots or wounds. Death|It came first visible in the shape of a cow, 
works his silent way from the centre day by day, which, entering one side of the house, walked 
reconverting particles of solid wood into its|over his bed and vanished. A sow and litter 





kindred dust, hastening it back to earth, from|of pigs suceeeded. His sister thought him 
delirious, and sent for a physician ; but his pulse 
had a recovering beat in it, his skin was moist 





one of my visiters, delighted with watching them |tained; so I put on a thick leathern glove, and\and cool, his thirst gone, and every thing 
from the shed, determined on a visit to our owl- thrust my arm up to the shoulder into the hole| betokened convalescence. While the doctor 


cot, as we called the corner of the barn they had| whence Mr. Glillihoolet made his exit, 


The}stood puzzled about a disease which had such 


selected for their eyrie. He wished to make an produce of the first grasp was an owlet of very healthy symptoms, he was alarmed by West 
inspection of the family arrangements, and he} respectable size, quite three parts grown, and too|assuring him, that he saw the figures of several 
well-nigh paid the penalty of his curiosity: both| well feathered to be trusted alone, so I buttoned| friends, passing at that moment across the roof. 
the old birds flew at his head; and his hat, hasti-|him in the pocket of my shooting-jacket, and| Conceiving these to be the professional visions 


ly pulled over his eyes, luckily saved him from| 
clawings that would have disfigured his physiog-| 


nomy for life. 


I have said that these owls had young ones to 
feed throughout the summer and autumn: I will 
explain how this is, and how I came to find it 
out. 
naked, and in a very helpless state, and are at 
least twice as long as other birds before they can 
shift for themselves; in the second place, the 
female lays eggs in pairs, and she lays a second 
pair after the first pair is hatched. The young 
soon become covered with down, and look much 
like powder-puffs, and the warmth of their bodies 
keeps the eggs warm—warm enough, as I 
imagine, to hatch them without any regular sit- 
ting on by the mother. I cannot say positively 
that she does not sit at all on any eggs but the 
first ; most likely she does ; but this I know, that 
she does not sit regularly, being away half the 
night mousing for her first-born. When the 
second pair of eggs is hatched, these want feeding 
too: I suppose the big pair ‘are fed with big 
field-mice, and the little pair with little harvest- 
mice ; but, mind, I don’t lay this down as a fact ; 
I merely give them credit for so clever an ar- 
rangement; for, in virtue of their adoption by 
80 Sage a personage, we may fairly suppose the 
birds of Minerva to be the wisest of all birds. 
Thus a constant succession of young is kept up. 
Now I believe it is well known that nestling birds 


In the first place, owls are hatched almost| 


tried my luck again: this time an owlet came to| of a raving artist, he prescribed a draught, 
light less than half the size of the first, and ap-| which would have brought sleep into all the 
parently youthful in proportion to his littleness ;;eyes of Argus and departed. As he went, up 
he was also consigned to the pocket ; and then a| Tose West, and discovered that all those visita- 
third exactly like the second. After a good deal tions, came through a knot-bole in the shutters, 
‘of groping about, I felt pretty sure there were no| Which threw into the darkened room, whatever 
more owls or owlets to be found, but there was | forms were passing alongatthetime. Hecalled 
something very much like eggs; so I ventured to|in his sister, and showed her the apparent forms 
feel with an ungloved hand, and brought out gliding along the ceiling. On recovering, he 
three eggs, one at a time. They were very/made various experiments, which he commu- 
warm, and seemed half-buried in something very |nicated to a painter, of the name of Williams, 
much like highly-dried pulverised mice, which I[|who found it to be what Butler calls ‘a new 
presume to have been produced by long tramp-|found old invention.” He produced a London 
ling on the pellets cast up by the old owls,| Camera Obscura, and West contented himself 
Having carefully deposited one egg in each waist-| With the praise due to collateral ingenuity. 
coat pocket, and a third in my mouth, and having) —Lives of the British Painters. 

screwed up in paper some of the dust, [ com-' 
menced my descent, and landing in safety, pro-| 
ceeded to examine my treasures. One of the) 
old owls returned in the meantime, and, perched| 


— << 


DOMESTIC DUTIES. 





Seeing that almost the whole of the day is de- 
on a bough at a little distance, strove to look as| voted to business abroad, and the remainder of 
‘philosophical as possible under her loss. Deter-| my time to domestic duties, there is none left to 
}mined to understand as much as possible of this| myself, that is, for my studies—for on returning 
‘happy family, I proceeded to pierce the eggs.|home, I have totalk with my wife, prattle with 
\One was addled—this was not the one I had} my children, and converse with my servants ; all 
brought down in my mouth—the others were ‘ set; which things {[ number among the duties of life; 
hard,’ as our countrymen expressit. The owlets|since, if a man would not be a stranger in his 
|were too far advanced towards hatching to admit/house, he must by every means in his power, 
lof their being blown. I felt sorry for having! strive to render himself agreeable to those 


on the eggs; but I made what amends |/companions of his life, whom nature hath pro- 


could by again climbing that difficult ftree, and/vided, chance thrown in his way, or that he 


eat double or treble as much as old ones: such is/replacing the three young ones where I found! hath himself chosen.—Sir Thomas Moore. 
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FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET. 

Flour—Is more in demand at $5 25 a $5 31 per bbl. 
Extra Flour $5 27 a $0275. Rye Flour—Pennsy!|- 
vaia is held at $3. Pennsylvania Corn Meal is held 
at $3, Wheat is less active in demand—red is selling 
slowly at $1 18 prime white at $1 28, 

Corn is rather dull at 65¢ for good round yellow; 
White is worth 60c Pennsyivania Rye is held at 
65c per bushel. Oats are still very scarce; prime 
Pennsylvania, from store, sells at 43j¢; Southern is 
worth 40 a 4le. | 

Cattle Market.—The offering of Beef cattle for the 
week were 1500 head. Beeves are selling at from 
$7 to $8 50 per 100 Ibs. Hogs—There were one 
thousand inthe market, and sold from $5 to $5 25 
per 100 Ibs. Cows—Abont 200 head in market and 
sold from $16 to $40. Sheep and Lambs—The 
former from $2 to 4, the latter from §' to 3. 








WILLIAM D. PARRISH & CO., 
No. 4 North Fifth street. 

Two doors above Market street, Philadelphia, 
Manufacturers mportersand Dealersin Paper, 
Books, Stationery, Bonnet Boards, Paper 
Hangings, &c. 

Have on hand an assortment of all the standard 
SCIIOOL BOOKS, 
Which Shool Teachers and Country Merchants are par- 
ticularly invited to examine. Also, a general assort- 
ment of PAPER, 
Comprising Foolscap, Letter, Note and Bill Paper, Com- 
mercial and Packet Post, Flat Cap, &c. Also, Hard- 
ware, Grocer’s Wrapping, Envelope and Printing Paper, 
and Blue and White Bonnet Boards, &c. 
STATIONERY, 
Consisting of German and American Slates, Slate Pen. 
cils, Leal Pencils, Gold Pens, Steel Pens, Quills, Ink, 
Writing Sand. Pocket Books, Wallets, Bankers’ Cases, 
Plain and Embossed Envelopes, Letter and Note size. 
Transparent Moto Wafers, Bristol Boards, Perforated 
Boards, Ink Stands, Sealing Wax, Indelible Ink, Ink 
Powder, Bill Files, &c ° &c. 

MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES engraved by Cop- 
per-plate on the best English Parchment, and adapted to 
Marriages according to the order of Friends, eith«r before 
the Meeting, or at private houses. Pablished and for 
sale by the subscribers. Price, $2.00. 

WALL PAPERS, BORDERS, Ac, 
At 10 cents a Piece. and upwards, 

We have connected with our establishment an ex en- 
sive Paper Hanging manufactory, and have recently 
much enlarged our sale rooms. Keeping them entirely 
separate from our other business on the second floor. 
We offer our spring assortment of new patterns of 
French and American Wall Papers, at prices from ten 
cents a piece and upwards, Our stock comprises a 
large assortment of very desirable and neat patterns for 
Parlors. Halls, Vestibules, &c., also gilt and embossed 
papers, velvet papers, imitations of the various kinds of 
wood and marble, pannel papers, gilt and velvet Borders, 
Fire Board patterns, Window Shades, &s. &c., whole- 
sale and retail. 

(}? Papering done in the city or country by careful 
and experienced workmen, and all work worranted. 

o> A liberal discount made to wholesale dealers. 

WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 

Nos. 4 and 6 N. Fifth St., two doors above Market, 
np stairs. 4th mo. 

IFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM 
L, AND ALICE ELLIS. Pablished this day— 

Life and Correspondence of William and Alice Ellis, 
of Alston, by James Backhouse, revised and corrected by 
the author for the American edition. 

HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Cheap School Book Depository, 347 Market St. 
ALSO, j 

Journal of Margaret Woods. Guide to Peace. | 
Memorials of Rebecca Jones. Religious Poetry. 
Letters, &+., of the late John Barclay. 
Gnrney’s Hymns. Memoirs of Maria Fox. 
Life of William Allen, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Marsh’s Life of George Fox. Youthful Piety. | 
Life of T’. Fowell Buxton. | 
Sewel’s History, two volumes in one, 
Memovirs of Samuel Fothergill. 
Lindley Murray's Life. 
Letters of Sarah Lynes Grubb. 
Penn’s No Cross, No Crown, &c. &c. 4th mo 27) 








FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. EYRE 
CHARLES ADAMS, | AND saumece. 
‘No. 79 Arch Street, between 2d and 3d Streets, Philada. FOURTH AND ARCH, 


Where can be obtained, at any time, the most®de- : : 
, cgyag dapsipat=: oe ee ve established 
sirable Kinds of FANCY AND STAPLE GOOD», eui| BL soeesblahe! & stor where Friends now resort to 
ome foe FRIENDS, and at the lowest prices. | E.& L. always keep the best stock of Cap Goods. 

P. S. This store is also well established for LineNs|Qyr motto is Good Goods at low prices. 108 Cashmere 


and Furnisuine Goons generally. le 
6th mo. 8—tf oe at 44 cts. 4th mo, 27. 


yaaa aoe BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
JOHINS & PAYNE, BOYS, situated on the Crosswicks Road, three 
miles from Bordentown, N. J. 


DEALERS IN 
. i inlet a i . | The Summer Term will commence on the 20th of 
PLAIN STYLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, | Fifth month, 1850. The course of Instruction will 
N. E. corner of Fourth and Arch streets. jembrace the usual branches of an English education. 
Constantly on hand, Dress and Cap Stuffs, Shawls,) TERMS.—Sixty Do uars rer Session of ‘T'wenty- 
H dkts., Gloves, &c, suited to the wants of Friends. two Weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, 
: |etetionary and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., 
Si EE Bi er |except mathematical books and instraments—one-half 
ae HERS! PEATHERS ! — 10,000 pounds of! payable in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
Feathers, comprising all qualities. For sale, whole- ‘pw . > 
{sale and retail, at the lowest cash prices, by HARTLEY | HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 
\& KNIGHT, 148 South Second street, 5 doors above} Stages running between Bordentown and Crosswicks 
Spruce. | pass the school daily. 5th mo, 18--3 m. 
The Bedding Department of our business is in the se-| —-——— 6 ae smeaeiads 
cond story, where we now have, ready made, or will ma = AT STORE,.—Kimber & Carpenter, Wholesale and 
jto order “Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Mattresses, and Cusbh-| 1 Retail Hat and Cap Manufacturers, No. 19 North 
jions of all kinds. We also keep constantly on hand, | Fourth Street, opposite Commerce, offer for sale Has 
good assortmeht of Ticking, Blankets, Marseilles Quilts,|and Caps, made and trimmed in the best manner on the 
Comfortables, Sacking Bottoms, &c. The first floor and | most reasonable terms. 
basement have been appropriated to the sale of Carpet- EMMOR KIMBER, Jr., 
ing, &c., among which are Brussels Carpetings, Tapes | having for more than twenty years paid particular atten- 
try Carpetings, Imperial Three Ply. Ingrain Carpeting, tion to the manufacture of Plain Hats, feels confident 
from 25 cents to $1 60. Stair Carpetings, from 10 cents that his experience in this branch of business will enable 
to $1. Entry Carpetings, from 25 cents to $1 25. Rag!/him to give his customers entire satisfaction. 
Carpetings, from 235 to 40 cents. Also, Oil Cloths and} 3d mo 2 
Mattings, at all prices. For sale by : . — - 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT ]NION VALE BOARDING SCHOOL for Boys 
i48 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. l and Girls. Situated in Oswego Village; Union 
4th mo. 20th.—tf. Vale, Datchess County, N. Y., about 12 miles east of 
a ee ___ |Poughkeepsie. Rufus Potter, Jr., and Phabe W. Pot- 
7 EW SPRING GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—JOHN yee i 
N LLY! E ta tests thee ee” oan ee rhe Summer Term of this Institution will commence 
wee ae ois, Se Es. COF. WOVE nth and Spring Garden on the 6th of 5th month next, and continue twenty-two 
Sts., would respectfully inform Friends that he has on | weeks. 
hand a large stock of goods particularly adapted to their The charges for board, washing, and tuition will be 
use, consisting in part of neat Prints, Lawns, Bareges, $46 per aainte 
low priced De Laines and Barege De Laines. | No extra charges except for books and stationary, 


silk 3 se ff 5 a7 - . el; ° 
Silk Lustre s from 25 to 374 cts. 4-4 Book Muslin | which for the accommodation of the school, will be kept 
Hidkfs, 25 cts. Book Muslins, 31 and 374 cts., usual 


price 50 cts. A lot of Barcelona Hdkfs. for 374 and 50 
cts., much lower than regular prices. India Silk Shawls 











) 


on hand. 

The location of this institution for healthiness, is 
(: : : 2d - »/equalled by few, and surpassed by none in the country. 
Gauze, Cap Crape, Kid and Lisle Thread Gloves, &c. A first rete Female Teacher is engeged for the Sum- 


Those > ara . . » 3 "te . 9 . 7 : 
Ihose in want are particularly invited to call and ex- mer Term, who will have the particular charge of the 
amine his stuck. 4th mo. 27—Sm. Girls 


- — - - —— cnteinaieaaiiin For further particulars inquire of either of the Pro- 
EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES |Pre!rs, personally, or by letter directed to Oswego 
(>. FOR MERCHANTS, STOREKEEPERS, and) ¥'!!#8* Dutchess Co. N. Y. 


others ; a full assortment of various sizes now in store. ALFRED MOORE, 7 Propriet 

The above CHEST'S are warranted equal to any other | RUFUS POTTER, Jn. § ——e 

make for security against FIRE OR BURGLARS, | Union Vale, Srd. mo. 19, 1850, 

having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF BUTH with-/_——————-"""- 

out injury or loss to the owners, in any instance. ACOR HAMER,‘Jn., (Successor to Jacob Hamer 
ALSO—In store and for sale: ? & Son, Tailors,) will be thankful for the patro- 
SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES AND ®2g¢ of his friends and the friends of the late firm at 

BOOKS. No. 22 North Fifth Street, having for years paid parti- 


TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. lcular attention to Friends clothing, feels assured he will 
DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES with Cylinders and Pans. |e able to give bis customers satisfaction. 
PACKING LEVERS for Dry Good Stores, &c. 4th mo. 4-tf. 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc | — . a 
tion, suitable"for warm or cold water. | A. SHAW, No. 15 North Seventh street, invites 
REFRIGERATORS for keeping MEATS, BUT-| MI » the attention of Friends to her assortment of 
TER, MILK, &e. in dining room, hall, or cellar. China, Glass and Queensware, comprising 4 variety of 
WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad) patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 
WATER, caused by RAINS, LIMESTONE, MARI or! Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 


other causes, OLIVER EVANS, a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 
Sd mo-tf. 61S. Second * door below Chesnut st. | will be sold at reasouable prices, and sent to any part of 
seatiieel t Na __|the city. 5th mo. Sth. 


ao AMIN H. LIGHTFOOT, HATTER, having! 

improved in health, has resumed his business in []waear WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
connection with James Nickerson, of the late firm of (J) WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
Nickerson & Bishop, at No. 41 North Second strét,| BEEF, &c. &c., to be bad of 


where an assortment of Hats for Friends and others, | CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
will be kept, or made to order. | 5th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St near Arch. 
The ee “ his friends and former customers is| . r sh acletnchaoaaicalaiti 
eegpeeiens aeetied. HITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assort- 
N. B. Hats for boys kept on hand, or made to order. \ ment of extra Flour selected expressly for family 
J. 8. NICKERSON, juse, constantly on hand and for sale by 
B. H. LIGHTFOOT. CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 


3d mo. 20-ly. 14th mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. Sth St. near Arch, 
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